On Greek primers 


G. ZUNTZ 


I 

I hope, in the end, to talk about my own primer and am thus 
under an obligation to talk about others’ with all possible 
objectivity; if none the less I should be suspected of partiality, I 
shall have to bear that. 

But why should one talk about Greek primers? Because to 
those concerned with the survival, and revival, of the classical 
tradition there is no topic more important. Scholars may write 
books ever so brilliant and edit texts ever so competently: there 
will soon be few, or nobody, to profit from these, unless we 
recover the lost ground of Greek teaching, and add to it. I need 
not, with readers of this periodical, labour the point; we are 
surely agreed that Greek courses, at schools and universities, 
ought to be made sufficiently attractive and effective to compete 
successfully with any other. The traditional English primers- 
Hillard & Botting may be named as their representative-are 
not an attraction but a deterrent. 

At this point I expect to be told by respected colleagues— in 
fact, I have so been told more than once: ‘Are primers really 
so important? After all, you’ve got to learn your elements—a 
matter of cramming and drudgery, unavoidably; and it does 
you good. I did get my Greek from Hillard & Botting, and I 
learned it quite well, I dare say.’ And one would, I suppose, 
have to admit that a gifted and devoted learner, and even a 
listless crammer, may acquire quantum satis from the dreariest 
manual. We could perhaps suggest that he would have worked 
more pleasantly and efficiently with a better primer; but what 
we cannot, within the bounds of politeness, tell him, and what 
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he will never know, is the essential; namely, that liis whole 
concept of Greek, and his attitude to it, has been distorted for 
life by that perverse first experience and its automatic sequel. 
But for Hillard & Botting and their like we would not lx* told, 
in this year of Grace 1973, that one learns Greek because ‘it 
provides a valuable training of the mind’ (crossword puzzles 
serve the same end at less expense) and that its supreme upshot 
is ‘a really nice prose’, parading Gladstone in the garb of 
Demosthenes, Macaulay a la Thucydides, and Spinoza 
TTAorrc*ivl3ovTa. And ‘verse’, too. 

Few youngsters of the present age will be attracted by goals 
like these, and we can no longer force them: they arc free to 
choose. If they are to choose Greek, we must be able to offer 
them something better than these broken shells of a once 
flourishing rhetorical tradition. They expect by learning Greek 
— if they choose to learn Greek—to open up the way to experi¬ 
ences which no precis and no translation can convey. They are 
right in this expectation; but if it is to be fulfilled a lot of Greek 
will have to be mastered. A mere smattering—such as, for 
example, most theologians are given today- will not get them 
nearer the original message than (in fact, not even as near as) 
a competent and responsible translation; and a mere ‘inkling’ 
is not worth the time lost in securing it. They will then have to 
be taught effectively, and in a manner which can hold and 
stimulate their interest. These needs cannot be met by the 
Hillard & Botting type of primer. 


II 

Let us summarise our criticism of that type. It presents the 
learner (young pupils, as a rule, of 12 to 14 years of age) with 
paradigm after paradigm; these he has to memorise. It also 
presents him w r ith sentences in Greek and English-not to 
convey anything of interest, but as ‘exercises’, for translation. 
They are in fact not really ‘sentences’, but random accumula¬ 
tions of words serving as a setting for the paradigm which 
happens to be drilled at the time. No comment, no explanation 
of the various forms and paradigms are given-they are as 
they are and have to be swallowed whole. I am the last to deny 
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that drill, drudgery and ‘learning by rote’ are indispensable; 
but the method just described is, to my mind, psychologically 
inept and an insult to human nature. And when, in the end, 
the human guinea-pig, thus prepared, meets with original 
Greek texts, it will be surprised and disheartened; for it-he— 
will find that what had been acquired so laboriously was not 
really Greek, and that to a large extent he has to start all over 
again. 

Primers of this type are still being produced and used. Greek 
for beginners by L. A. Wilding appeared in 1956 (it stops short 
of the verbs in -pi) and A concise Greek course by Bullick & Harri¬ 
son in 1957 (it ‘is meant to lead to North & Hillard’s Greek prose 
composition ’). A few quotations from their ‘Exercises’ will suffice 
to characterise these primers: ‘toc 3cpa ecttiv E/Spa to1 S vEaviais’ 
and ‘The sailor’s children are carrying fruit’ from the former, 
and ‘The goddess used to educate the girls’ and ‘q Tfjs Moucrris 
apETfi irauEi tt^v Qeocv’ from the latter. A youthful enthusiasm for 
the humanities is unlikely to be fanned by primers of this kind. 1 

The appearance, in 1952, of Greek through reading by Nairn & 
Nairn represented a modicum of progress. The book was 
prettily produced and adorned with about 80 illustrations, 
mostly after Greek works of art. As the title indicates, the 
authors ‘hoped that by much early reading of good and varied 
Greek a sense of idom will rapidly be gained’. Accordingly the 
book begins with ‘Passages in Greek’ (pp. 3-136) arranged 
under headings like ‘Greece and Athens’, ‘Gods and Goddesses’, 
‘Sport and Games’. The first 14 of these are marked as being 
composed by the authors, and with many of the following the 
ascription to authors like Apollodorus, Lucian, Arrianus and 
even Homer and Sophokles (‘adapted’-in prose!) has often 

1 Deigma by Walters and Conway, though published fifty years earlier (1916, 
revised 1928) is on a far higher level-as the distinction of its authors would lead 
one to expect. It could not, I suspect, meet our particular requirements today, 
seeing that it too presents exercises like those quoted above, and throughout sets 
‘home-made’ Greek for translation. Even so, it provides a competent and thorough 
preparation ‘for the study of any of the Athenian authors of the fifth and fourth 
centuries bc’, using ‘the chief results of... Historical Grammar, so as to simplify 
and enliven the harder forms of Accidence and rules of Syntax’. By contrast, the 
primer of 1956 asks the beginner to pronounce tj like ‘e as in feet 1 , u as u or u, and to 
like o as in bone 1 . All this had been put correctly in Deigma ; but ‘the writer of this 
book prefers the traditional pronunciation . . 
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to be taken cum grano salts. Even so: instead of ‘Paradigms and 
‘Exercises’, here arc ‘ ‘Readings’ of coherent and meaningful 
passages, in preparation for the reading of really original 
texts. 2 However, before tackling the Readings (‘which form the 
bulk of the book’), the learners arc expected, at a rapid pace, to 
have mastered the whole of Greek accidence and essential 
syntax, very much in the traditional manner, on the basis of 
the ‘Introductory Exercises’ (pp. 146-174) and the ‘Grammar’ 
(PP- 175-31 7). Teachers using this book may feel free to inter¬ 
sperse the learning of grammar with some Readings from its 
first part; it will however be evident that in this way we are 
almost back where we were. 3 


Ill 

The stagnating scene was brightened in 1965 by the publication 
of Thrasymachus by Peckett & Munday. This ‘New Greek 
Course’ has one immense merit: it is not dull, and this, one is 
tempted to say, is ‘half the battle’; for one easily believes that 
the youngsters for whom the book is destined enjoy working 
with it and, in consequence, make good progress. The readers 
of the present article no doubt are aware of its ingenious 
general plan—a modern boy (‘Thrasymachus’) being taken to 
Hades (on the model of the Frogs ) and meeting there heroes 
and poets, who suitably proceed to tell or enact their stories— 
and they will applaud many effective didactic tricks displayed 
throughout the book as well as its general aim to enable pupils, 
after two years, ‘to tackle the ancient texts with some con¬ 
fidence and enjoyment’. The principle of presenting points of 
grammar in the ‘reading material’ first, and thereafter explain¬ 
ing and practising them, will likewise meet with approval. 

These great merits may or may not be held to outweigh some 
notable shortcomings. 4 For one thing, an unreasonably large 

2 At the end of the book are variations, in English, on the Readings, for retransla- 
tion; a useful means of imprinting the originals on the learner’s mind. 

3 Even in Greek for beginners the Paradigms and Exercises were interspersed with 
Readings ‘adapted’ from original texts. 

4 Minor sores are f| 'At6t|S (pp. 25 and 52), MiAsTCu ‘Exercises’ (pp. v and 
113), and the assumption (common with English authors of primers) that the 
Greeks were prone to adding the article indiscriminately to proper names. And 
the complete absence of an Index and/or Table of Contents is a real drawback. 
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amount of grammar is packed into each of the first chapters. 
For example, the very first contains: ‘the Article; ist and 2nd 
declension; Uncontracted verbs, Present Active; Imperative; 
Adjectives; Eipf. To my mind, this is the substance of some 
eight or ten lessons; it cannot possibly, all of it, be deduced 
from the relevant narrative; and we seem thus once more to be 
in danger of slipping back to the traditional cramming of para¬ 
digms. Second, the Greek of those lively and humorous 
narratives - is not Greek at all; it is basic English written with 
Greek letters. Take for example the very first stage direction: 
'O ©pacrupLocyos iraiSiov ectti koci koc0eu8ei. acarpcnTTi Kai (3povTf| } ; 
and soon: ‘aAAa dcvdpcbirou q>covnv ouk ockoueis’ (i.e. ‘but it is not 
a human voice you are hearing’). There is much of the kind. 
The authors may hold that it serves to make the learners feel at 
home in Greek surroundings and that, moreover, it is balanced 
by the citation of a fair amount of unaltered Greek (particularly 
passages from the Odyssey). I for one fear that it may prejudice 
the appreciation of properly Greek style and of the great works 
of literature. This leads to my third point; namely, the ruthless 
reduction of this literature—much of the greatest is reflected in 
this book—to the mental level of Billy Bunter and his sense of 
humour. This may amuse and stimulate the fourteen-year-old, 
but may incidentally prevent him for good from attuning himself 
to what is-beyond Billy Bunter. Judgement here may be bound 
up with one’s sense of humour, so-called. I confess to being 
shocked throughout this lively and efficient book by an all- 
pervading lack of any sense of respect. A touchstone, to my 
mind, is the ‘further contribution to the enjoyment of elementary 
Greek’ consisting in ‘four songs (‘Ypvoi!) by the late Dr W. H. D. 
Rouse’. ‘Pop goes the weasel’ in would-be Greek and would-be 
verses: I find it odious and, at any rate, not conducive to the 
appreciation of, say, Pindar. 

And still, Thrasymachus is the one notable and fresh contribu¬ 
tion to our topic, as far as England is concerned. Nothing as 
imaginative and radical as the Cambridge Latin Project has 
been published in the Greek field; in particular, there is no 
suitable primer for more mature beginners at school or univer¬ 
sity. 5 It is not an impressive record. 

5 I have no time for productions which drag their subject down to the level of 
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IV 


One may thereby feel tempted to look farther afield- I have 
before me four German primers. None of them-or so it seems 
to me-could sans plus be used under the different English 
conditions; but they are evidently, all of them, the product of 
much care, thought and experience. I shall briefly describe 
them, for I suspect that teachers in this country could derive 
useful hints from them. 

They are called Organon , Basis , Ars Graeca and Ianua linguae 
Graecae* It is possible, and reasonable, to give a generalizing 
description of these, even though each of them has a definite 
character of its own. For one thing, they arc, all of them, really 
beautiful books, in characteristic and solid bindings, well 
printed on good paper and beautifully illustrated. My personal 
inclination is rather toward the austere: if the substance of a 
school-book is sound, why should it be made expensive by 
luxurious paraphernalia? I must, however, admit that the 
beauty of these German school-books may well act as an 
incentive for the learner. Moreover, the illustrations—from 
luxurious colour-plates in Organon and Ars Graeca to the admir- 

television commercials and would sell, as Greek, sentences like ti? -rreiori tov -rrotr)T rjv 
kAcitteiv to tou tTocipou dryaOov 6vopa (all without accents) and Att' 6vou Korra-nraE 1 v 
( allegedly meaning ‘to fall from an ass’). Nor do I anticipate any solid grounding 
to be conveyed by a book which, in 140 small octavo pages, attempts to teach 
more adult learners not only the essence of Greek grammar (again, without 
considering accents: how then would one account for the accusative ipw as 
contrasted with lVm6a?) but, moreover, translation from and into the language, 
elements of metre, mythology, life and literature, ‘illustrating various aspects of 
Greek civilisation’. ‘Crash-courses’ may be valuable in stimulating interest, but a 
sound knowledge cannot be acquired in a flurry. Again, I would applaud the 
principle ‘that pupils should be encouraged to read and translate Greek right 
from the start’; much though depends upon what kind of Greek is put before 
them ... I say no more. 

6 Organon (Bayerischer Schulbuch Verlag, 8 Miinchen 19, Postfach 87) Vbungs- 
buch 1 & 11, each dm 10.80; Schriftkunde DM 7.80; Grammatik dm 13.80; Lehrprogramm , 
Formenlehre des Verbums, four booklets, dm 7.80 each (Teachers’ Booklet free). 
Basis (Schwann Verlag, 4 Diisseldorf 1, Postfach 7640) Vbungsbuch 1 & xx, each 
DM 9.80; Sprachlehre dm i 1.80 (also Florilegium Graecum (prose), 4 vols., DM 7.80 each 
(this I have not seen). Ars Graeca (F. Schoningh Verlag, 479 Paderborn, Postfach 
1020), Vbungsbuch dm 12.40 Sprachlehre dm 12.40; Teacher’s booklet dm 4.80. 
Ianua linguae Graecae (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht Verlag, 34 Gottingen, Postfach 
77) Vbungsbuch DM 12.80; Elementa grammaticae Graecae dm 3.20; Griechische Lesestiicke 
(Anthology), four booklets, each dm 2—2.80. 
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able drawings (after vase-paintings) in lanua and, generally, 
the excellent photographs in all of them-are by no means 
merely decorative. They really supplement the text, and this 
particularly owing to the (more or less extensive) comment on 
them (in all except Basis). 

All of these primers are destined to serve for two-year begin¬ 
ners’ courses in Grammar Schools in the various German 
Lander (lanua has also been translated for use in Holland). 
And even though German schools happily are not hamstrung 
by detailed syllabuses, the general ‘guiding lines’ (‘Richtlinien’) 
appear to enjoin everywhere that the aim of the courses is the 
reading and translating of Greek authors and that translation 
into Greek is not to be demanded. Accordingly, Ars and lanua 
have no German passages for translation at all. The latter 
though offers such separately (free of charge) to those who 
‘prefer not to do without this kind of exercise’, and the other 
two include them in their teaching. In any case, all of them show 
that a very thorough and methodical teaching is possible which 
aims exclusively at the reading of Greek authors and uses trans¬ 
lation into the language, if at all, only in support of this aim. 

‘Thorough and methodical’: these traditional epithets apply 
to the general planning and to endless detail of these primers. 
The selection of what is included or omitted has been guided 
by statistics of the frequency of words and forms in the ‘school- 
authors’, and many typographical devices serve to distinguish 
the essential from the accessory. A principle common to all is: 
to illustrate each grammatical topic by Greek passages before 
formulating and practising it. In explaining grammatical 
phenomena they all draw on historical linguistics—though in 
various degrees. It is this fact, as well as many methods and 
devices for practice and revision, which English teachers may 
find suggestive. 7 Clear and detailed Tables of Content and 
indexes will easily show them where to look. 

Each of these primers has a grammar to itself. The most 
recent is Organon. 8 It is ‘intentionally incomplete’, cutting out 

7 I cannot refrain from commending the charming set of drawings (of a bull and a 
toreador) by which Ars Gratca (p. 15) illustrates the meaning of prepositions. 

8 The present volume (1972) contains Phonology and Accidence; a second part, 
covering the syntax, is to appear in 1973. 
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what does not immediately conc ern the learner and presenting 
the remainder with striking clarity (a large part of the volume 
is taken up by a list of words grouped by ‘families’). At the 
opposite extreme stands Ars Graeca. It is probably fuller than 
the immediate needs of the average schoolboy would demand - 
and just this is its distinction; for (as I may state after using it for 
some time) this is a reliable and well-organized grammar, in 
which also the student and the teacher will find what they 
want. The distinction of Basis— which presents its material no 
less clearly and practically than the othcrs-is the comparatively 
fuller reference to historical grammar and in particular to 
Latin-a modern ‘Sonnenschein’, so to speak. With Ianua 
finally comes Elementa grammaticae Graecae by H. Holtermann. 
This is a masterpiece of condensation and presentation. One 
might feel tempted to argue with the author on some details; 
but he has successfully performed the feat of presenting in 50 
pages all that is essential of Accidence and Syntax without 
becoming obscure. 

Some subsidary publications call for mention. Organon offers 
an introductory Schriftkunde which aims not only to teach 
writing, accent and pronunciation but, by lovely pictures and 
select quotations in translation and in Greek, to attune the 
learner for the impending task. A week or two spent on this 
charming booklet should bear ample fruit. Its publishers also 
offer, in four booklets, a programmed course teaching the 
Greek verb, meticulously elaborated in questions and answers 
(and, in addition, a Teacher’s Booklet). Ars Graeca offers a 
Begleitheft , in which both teacher and pupil may find helpful 
comment on every chapter of their primer. Finally, two collec¬ 
tions of Lesestticke , edited by the editors of Ianua , contain easy 
and entertaining selections from Polyaenus, Apollodorus, 
Lucian, etc. (no. 1) and from Xenophon [not Anab.), Plato, etc. 

(no. 2). 9 

In view of the devotion, effort and competence evidenced by 
these publications (and, nota bene , the idealism of their pub¬ 
lishers, who cannot have expected to spin gold by producing 
them) one is reluctant to voice any adverse criticism. I have, 
however, to admit a weakness of all of them, and that at a 

9 I have not seen nos. 3 and 4 of the same; cf. also above, p. 365, note 6. 
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central point; namely, in the quality of the Greek contained in 
them. It is true that they all quote notable amounts of original 
Greek. The greater proportion, however, is ‘home-grown’, and 
its quality is, rather often, none too good. It would be invidious 
here to print an anthology of failures; but I have come across 
some Greek sentences, the meaning of which eluded me; many 
more whose style was Germanic rather than Greek, and others 
in which Homeric and other poetic elements were merged into 
prose. Not rarely the quality of original passages had been 
debased either by ‘alleviation’ or by an endeavour to squeeze 
samples of a particular grammatical topic into them. Sets of 
model sentences tend to turn out meaningless or, en masse , 
dizzifying; and free compositions (in which Basis seemed to me 
more successful than the rest), even when free from actual 
mistakes, appeared pale when compared, mentally, with 
authentic treatments of the same subject (say, a speech in the 
ecclesia or the description of a battle). On the whole, one 
senses too much of the modern classroom and too little of 
ancient Greece. 

I have written down these criticisms with much reluctance. 
They tend, however, to confirm a tenet which I have urged 
before; namely, that nobody today is able to write what 
could pass for original Greek, or for its equivalent. And why 
should we trouble to do it? Enough original Greek has been 
left by the original Greeks—and this is what we want to study. 

V 

In view of the imperfect success of efforts so genuine, one will 
look out for alternative approaches. Gould the contemporary 
(‘structural’) linguistics give a fresh impulse to the teaching of 
classical Greek—as no doubt it has done in the field of modern 
languages ? 

An attempt in this direction has been made, with the gener¬ 
ous support of the Ford Foundation, by Professors C. D. Ellis 
and A. Schachter of McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
Unfortunately, though, the programmed course which they 
have produced 10 does not make a very satisfactory specimen 

10 Ancient Greek: a structural programme (with the assistance ofj. G. Griffith, Oxford); 
1400 typed sheets and 89 tapes, 1969. 
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because—I regret having to say it, but I do say it with convic- 
tion-it cannot be taken seriously at all. This will be found 
demonstrated in the American periodical Arion ; n for the 
present, the following summary statement must suffice : 

a The authors’ knowledge of Greek-if we were to judge by 
the errors which appear in their text-could be thought very 
scanty indeed. Whether these errors are to be ascribed to 
carelessness or to ignorance, the consequences are bound to be. 
equally disastrous; 12 

b The thousands of model sentences designed to imprint 
Greek forms and turns of phrase upon the mind of the learner 
have been produced mechanically in such a manner as to 
render them void of meaning; over and above this, a majority 
of them is positively nonsensical 

c The authors’ notions of grammar are naive and rudimentary 
to the point of making them teach a Greek that never existed. 14 

The question still is worth asking whether contemporary 
linguistics can contribute to that teaching of classical Greek 
which is called for by the present situation. My answer has to 
be brief, for the space which I am allowed is coming to an end; 
it is: Yes-with regard to details (important details) of approach 
and didactic procedure; No-if the lay-out and method of the 
course as a whole were to be determined by this linguistics. 

Contemporary linguistics has reminded us of facts long- 
known, but imperfectly considered—or even totally neglected- 
in teaching: that language is primarily spoken and heard, 
rather than taken in by the eyes (in reading); that words, in 

11 Arion, Department of University Professors, Boston University, 270 Bay State 
Road, Boston, Mass. 02215. The article will appear in the Autumn of 1973. 

12 They teach, e.g., that -ttoXeIs is Greek for ‘many’; that cnr&s is the aorist participle 
of <nr< 5 t<o, ditto cttAs (not crrr|ffas) of ECTTTjcra. ”Hi6r) is said to mean ‘he used to see’ 
(i.e. is derived from el6ov). Among the model sentences devised to illustrate the 
formation of the verbs they offer Tt/vrjv 6 i 5 &ctkei < 5 cv 9 pcbTrois axpeAticroOdav and yaXEuavco 
Tr&vras nicrtooOvTas fjpas—the meaning of which I leave the reader to guess. 

13 E.g. Ta piv Saipovta a6iK& efatv pic], oi 5 e 91X01 &8koi, or tt^v pew doio-nyra tt)v oaiav 
91XEI, tovs 5 e i^ous tovj? oeious oO, and tIs ocria [jic] ecttiv; aG-rq q 6oioTqs 6aid [jj'c] 

EOT1V. 

14 See Arion for their doctrine of the Greek Middle Voice (‘like English “I bought 
me a car” ’) and its consequences (e.g. 6 irorrfip kocXeTtcci( !) tous vtous is said to 
be equivalent to 6 irarf^p kocXeI iavTcp(!) t. v., or iroiEtTai iroXXous Xoyous to ttoieI 
it. X. tavTco. 
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their varying forms* exist only within the context of meaningful 
utterance, and that therefore forms ought to be taught, 
throughout, within their context. The reader will easily see for 
himself that, and how, these home-truths ought to be utilized 
in teaching. Moreover, and in collaboration with the psycho¬ 
logists, a method of impressing linguistic facts upon the mind 
(by endless repetition of slightly varied pattern-phrases) has 
been developed, the efficiency of which is beyond doubt. If 
meaningful and suitable phrases can be traced in original 
Greek texts, this effective method may well be applied-up to a 
point; namely, up to the point where teacher and learner are in 
danger of losing their mental freedom and becoming mere 
turners of the linguistic prayer-mill. And therewith we come to 
the question of whole courses being based on structural 
linguistics; programmed courses, that is (for this seems to be an 
implicit specification). 

If we are to wait until the mystery of language has been 
solved by this linguistics (the solution to provide the infallible 
recipe for all language teaching), we may as well wait for the 
day when the mystery of Rembrandt’s paintings has been 
solved by the unequivocal identification of the canvas used by 
him and the exhaustive chemical analysis of his oil-colours. 
Besides, its terms and methods are in essentials inapplicable to a 
language of which there is no live speaker available (for record¬ 
ing)! 5 and which is literary and normative (while the very 
reality of norms is denied by contemporary linguists) and of 
which in fact not one but several different norms, from Homer 
down to the New Testament, have to be mastered. 

Even supposing that these fundamental obstacles could be 
overcome and that really competent scholars attempted it, I 
should not regard a course of the kind at which McGill aimed 
as desirable. I find this method of teaching (if used exclusively 
and not merely subsidiarily) inhuman-and our subject is 
known as the ‘humanities’. Both teacher and learner are re¬ 
duced by it to mere objects of the inexorable machine. Instead 

15 The McGill course endeavours to overcome this drawback (‘at least partially’) 
by setting the beginners ‘proses’ of the genuine Oxford brand. A speech by the 
younger Pitt, a passage from Spinoza, done into Greek by a live Oxford don: this 
is their ‘substitute for conversation with a live speaker’! The reader, I feel sure, 
could suggest one or two better ones. 
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of enriching your consciousness by amalgamating more and 
more of the richest forms in which the mind has ever expressed 
itself, you are turned into a psychologists’ guinea-pig, drilled 
into this or that reflex-action. 

In summa: structural linguistics: a useful assistant; an 
insufferable master. 


VI 

Having scanned the world from Munich to Montreal we are 
now in a position to state what the course ought to be like which 
could satisfy present-day requirements. 

It ought to be interesting in itself (especially also to older 
learners) and an efficient way to mastery of ancient Greek in 
its various literary forms. It ought not, under the heading 
‘Exercise’, to contain meaningless assemblages of words, but to 
present exclusively original, and meaningful, Greek passages 
sufficient for every form and every rule to be deduced-or, if 
this be preferred, to be illustrated-from it. It ought to offer 
every didactic device, ancient and modern, to enable the 
learner to progress efficiently and quickly, but to leave teacher 
and learner free to seek their own ways. 

I beg to observe, with due modesty, that I have been engaged 
upon producing a course on these lines, intermittently since 
1948, and exclusively these past six years. What I had devised 
in 1948-texts, exercises and a grammar-was used for seven 
years in teaching students at Manchester University. A 
revision, believed to be almost final, was used in Austin, Texas, 
in 1967 and described in the periodical Arion that year. There¬ 
after the work began in earnest. It has now reached the point 
where an opportunity for practical tests is required. 

This-so I am assured from all sides-is beyond the bounds 
of the possible; and the impossible always takes longer. Mean¬ 
time I beg to tell as much as the remaining space may permit 
of problems arising and solutions attempted. 

He that decides to present only original Greek 16 has to accept 

16 M. F. Galiano and F. R. Adrados, the distinguished catedraticos of the Univer¬ 
sity of Madrid, have published a Primera arttologia Griega (Editorial Gredos, 
Madrid, 1966), pp. 13-68 of which contain original sentences arranged by gram¬ 
matical topics. These can most usefully support an elementary course but cannot 
be said by themselves to represent such a course. 
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certain drawbacks (in addition to the endless trouble in seeking 
suitable quotations). There are no coherent and interesting 
texts in Greek literature consisting entirely of the singular of the 
present indicative of regular verbs in -oo and of nouns in -os; 
and even when you have advanced, say, to the verbs with stems 
ending in a labial, no one piece of Greek literature will provide 
all the required forms of these verbs. In consequence, either one 
will have to offer coherent texts which unavoidably, while 
containing a considerable percentage of words and forms which 
are as yet beyond the horizon of the learner, will nevertheless 
not contain instances of all the words and forms under discus¬ 
sion—or one renounces the ideal of ‘continuous reading’ and 
produces a mosaic which fully exemplifies the linguistic facts 
which one aims to teach; in which case one would strive and see 
to it that each part of the mosaic has some interest in itself and is 
grouped together with some others related in substance and word¬ 
ing. And, of course, as soon as possible one will offer coherent 
pieces—an anecdote; the description of a historical incident; a 
self-contained bit of poetry or a simple philosophical argument. 

In the interest of solid and substantial teaching I have chosen 
the latter alternative. An anthology of easy coherent texts at the 
end of the book provides opportunities for occasional cursory 
readings, but essentially the work must centre on the larger, 
first part, which, chapter by chapter, exemplifies the traditional 
grammatical topics—declensions, conjugations, etc., together 
with elementary syntax. Since the learner is all the time reading 
extracts from original literature, from Homer down to the New 
Testament and Epictetus but mainly Attic, there will be no 
problem when in the end he faces continuous original texts; 
but since I cannot aspire incidentally to. convey a coherent 
notion of Greek mythology, history, or art, it would be very 
desirable to combine this course with one on what is now called 
‘Ancient Civilization’, be it ever so condensed; even one hour 
per week would be better than nothing. 

Various ways of practising and reinforcing what has been 
newly learned are suggested with each Greek lesson and in 
separate ‘Exercises’. The latter include sentences for translation 
into Greek; these, however, are mere variations on passages in the 
parallel Greek sections. An appendix to each lesson summarizes 
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its grammatical content, and this in turn is summarized 
mainly in the form of tables—in a separate Grammar which 
aims to be the shortest everd? There is also a ‘Preparatory 
Booklet’, comparable in its purpose to the one winch goes with 
Organon , but without pictures and quotations-except what is 
set for reading aloud and writing. It is a working-booklet, one 
of every two facing pages being empty but ruled ready for the 
writing exercises which are shown on the neighbouring pages. 
We must at last get rid of those cumbersome obstacles to Greek 
studies: fumbling writing, the fear of the accents and the 
reluctance to speak Greek aloud. 

Learning Greek is a demanding task (much more so than 
acquiring the tourist’s average of a modern language), and yet 
we are allowed ever less time for it. We for our part are not 
magicians—solid work does take time —but we must use every 
available means to make our teaching effective within the 
available time. Our exposition in class may be ever so good: it 
is not sufficient to make the average pupil really master every 
day’s new subject-matter. That needs practice, and practice 
needs time. Time is short, and even in the best of cases we cannot 
adapt our practice in class to the different requirements of 
different pupils. If only we could multiply ourselves and, in 
private, give each one as much or as little as he needs! 

Here my tapes come in. There is on them, for every lesson, a 
summary of its main teaching, followed by various kinds of 
exercise: revision of select passages in the Greek texts and in the 
Exercises; practice of accidence and syntax; practice of verse- 
speaking; memorizing of quotations. All this in questions and 
answers: the pupil is expected to stop the machine after each 
process until he is sure of the result. A student with some 
initiative might use the tapes for teaching himself without a 
teacher; however, they do not by any means represent a 
detailed and exhaustive repetition of all that the book contains; 
they may be called ‘model-lessons’ (more extensive in the earlier 
parts than later), but they are greatly condensed. The whole 
set amounts to 24 hours of recorded speech, 18 plus one hour for 
the Preparatory Booklet. 

17 Here I may now have a formidable competitor in Dr Holtermann (above, p. 367). 

18 So far, only the first half has been actually recorded, but the script is complete. 
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Some teachers may welcome the relief from drudgery which 
the tapes aim to provide, and some might even find useful 
suggestions for their own teaching in them; others may prefer 
to do without them—which of course they would be at liberty 
to do. Again, I myself find in historical linguistics (or call it 
‘comparative grammar’) an invaluable help and stimulus; 19 
but those who feel differently may teach and learn differently. 
They may still find the tapes useful, but will perhaps decide to 
skip the (comparatively short) linguistic sections. 

What remains to be done, and can be done only on the basis 
of practical try-outs, is the following: the subdivision of the 
collected material into practicable lessons; the differentiation 
between the minimum indispensable even for courses of sadly 
reduced duration and what is, beyond this, useful and desir¬ 
able; 20 the elimination of what may prove unnecessary or 
difficult and the addition of what may be found wanting; all 
this for the written word as well as for the tapes. 

And finally the definitive recording and printing. If ever. 

19 For some detail on this see Arion 1967, 371. 

20 On a rough estimate, the course in its present shape would require some 180-200 
lessons of 50 minutes, allowing about one fifth of these for daily revision and 
practice and assuming time for private work (with the help of the tapes) about 
equal to that spent in class. 


G. ZUNTZ 
is Professor. Emeritus 

of the University of Manchester 
and was formerly Professor of 
Hellenistic Greek 

Author’s postscript: Lexis (Diesterweg Verlag, Frankfurt/Main) arrived too late 
for inclusion. This very meritorious new venture will be found discussed in a 
forthcoming issue of Didactica. Its price is DM 12.80. 

Editor’s note: Professor Albert Schachter will be writing in the next issue of 
Didaikalos on the McGill course. 
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